THE  FOUR  GEORGES
St. Martin's round-house, where they remained for the
night with both doors and windows closed. The women
had neither air to breathe nor room to move, and even
their cries for water went unheard. Many of them, too,
were not disorderly persons at all, but either beggars or
working-women. When the door was opened in the
morning four of them were found suffocated, two died
soon afterwards, and a dozen more were in a serious
condition. One of the dead was a washerwoman, who
was pregnant, and when arrested had been returning
home late from washing. The keeper of the round-house
was charged with wilful murder, but acquitted. To
quote Horace Walpole once more: "The greatest crimi-
nals in this town are the officers of justice; there is no
tyranny they do not exercise, no villainy of which they
do not partake/' Money alone could buy immunity
from injustice, for the same night that this outrage was
perpetrated a bagnio in Covent Garden was raided, and
Lord George Graham and the Hon. John Spencer were
only saved from the round-house by the length of their
purses.
When one passed east from the fashionable world of
St, James's, it was to find a society that was endeavouring
to adjust itself to an old system in decay, namely, that of
apprenticeship.1 The dead hand of a bygone age had a
later generation in its grasp. The Tudors and Stuarts
had, quite understandably, endeavoured to restrict the
growth of the capital by prohibiting the erection of new
buildings, but the main result of their efforts had been
overcrowding in those that did exist, with the most
disastrous consequences from a social, moral, and economic
^ l For those who would understand the life of working-class London in the
eighteenth century, London Life in the XVllItb Century by M. D. George is
indispensable.
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